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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  research  study  is  to  compare  job 
attitudes  and  identify  trends  among  USAF  officers.  By 


identifying  the  job  attitudes  among  the  various  grades 
leaders  may  capitalize  on  strengths  and  improve  ueaknesses. 
The  results  of  this  study  may  help  the  Air  Force  remain 


competitive  in  the  market  place  for  retention  and  recruitment. 

This  research  study  uas  sponsored  by  the  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center  CLMDCD .  This  project  used 
job  attitude  survey  data  uihich  uias  captured  by  their 
Organizational  Assessment  Package.  This  research  study  is  a 
historical  record  of  a  portion  of  their  data  base  from 


October  IBBl  to  September  1905.  The  manuscript  is  written 
in  the  style  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  LMOC. 

The  author  acknowledges  and  is  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  the  personnel  at  LMDC/AN  and  the  administrative 
advisor.  Major  Ron  Sams.  Additionally,  he  thanks  his  supportive 
wife  Brenda  for  her  cooperation  throughout  the  writing  of 
this  report. 
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JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  USAF  OFFICERS 


I.  Purpose:  To^omparB:: job  attitudes  and  identify  trends 
among  the  Air  Force  officer  grades  0-1  through  0-B  and 
above . 

II.  Background:  ^The  diagnostic  instrument  used  for  this 

study  is  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  COAP),  a 
survey  used  by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Center  CLMDC),  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL,  to  analyze 
attitudes  and  provide  Air  Force  decisionmakers  with  systemic 
information  and  leadership  trends.  To  accomplish  its 
purpose  this  study  analyzes  OAP  responses  from  USAF  officers 
collected  October  1981  to  September  19B5.  The  data 

were  collected  ^  LMDC’s  management  consultant  teams,  who 
responded  to  unit  commanders’  requests  to  analyze  job 
attitudes  within  their  units.  Due  to  funding  cutbacks  LMDC 
will  transfer  the  OAP  data  base  and  no  longer  collect  job 
attitudinal  data  for  analysis.  This  study  serves  as  a 
historical  record  for  a  portion  of  LMDC’s  OAP  data  base  and 
fulfills  the  requirements  for  an  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  CACSCJ  research  project.  This  comparitive  study  of 
Air  Force  officers  helps  to  identify  the  attitudes  at  the 
various  grade  levels.  It  may  help  leaders  improve  weak 
areas  and  capitalize  on  strengths.  This  in  turn  would 
enhance  the  Air  Force  For  its  current  members,  and  continue 
to  make  it  competitive  for  recruitment  and  retention. 


CONTINUED 


III.  Procedures  and  Results:  Several  steps  mere  taken  to 
reach  the  goals  of  the  present  research. 

(1!)  A  revleui  of  literature  uias  conducted  and  no 
studies  uiere  found  uihlch  specifically  compared  job  attitudes 
among  the  various  officer  grades. 

CB)  The  Of^P  data  uere  analyzed  in  tuio  parts:  the 
demographic  analysis,  which  characterizes  the  respondents, 
and  the  attitudinal  analysis,  which  compares  attitudes  among 
the  grades .  Because  the  Q^P  is  administered  only  by  request 
the  subjects  comprise  an  opportunity  sample.  However,  these 
data  are  from  surveys  administered  virtually  world  wide  and 
represent  a  large  portion  of  the  Air  Force  population. 

C3J  Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  were  conducted 
using  standard  inferential  statistics  (Oneway  Analysis  of 
Uariance  with  Newman-Keuls  follow-up)  at  the  SB's 
confidence  level.  Groups  Cor  grades  of  officers)  not 
significantly  different  from  each  other  were  placed  into 
common  subsets. 

(4)  The  demographic  results  showed  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  women  in  the  company  grades  than  in  the  field 
grades  (ranging  from  B4*s  (0-1)  with  a  successive  decrease  in 
each  grade  to  CO-B  and  above)).  Also  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  spouses  of  company  grads  officers  than  spouses  of 
field  grade  officers  were  employed  outside  the  home.  The 
educational  levels,  both  academically  and  militarily,  were 
much  higher  at  the  field  grade  level.  Lastly,  desire  for 
making  the  Air  Force  a  career  increased  with  each  successive 
Increase  in  grade.  About  40*s  of  the  company  grade  officers 
considered  themselves  career  officers  compared  to  about  73*i 
of  the  field  grade  officers. 

(5)  The  attitudinal  analysis  indicated  significant 
differences  among  the  various  grades  of  officers  for  all  B1 
of  the  GAP  job  attitude  factors  except  one.  Generally,  the 
higher  the  officer  grade  the  more  favorable  the  job 
attitudes.  In  10  of  BO  factors  with  significant 
differences,  the  colonels  and  above  group  (colonel-*-)  were 
higher  than  all  other  grades.  Lt  colonels  were 
significantly  higher  than  all  grades  except  colonels-*-  in  15 
of  the  factors. 
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lU.  Conclusions: 

Cl 3  IhBre  is  a  definite  trend  of  increasing 
favorableness  of  job  attitudes  uith  successive  increases  in 
grade . 

C2)  The  overall  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  officers  are 
quite  positive. 

C33  This  study  supports  previous  literature  uhich 
indicates  Job  attitudes  increase  uiith  age,  longevity,  and 
increased  grade. 

C4)  The  Air  Force  provides  challenging  jobs  to  meet  the 
higher  level  needs  of  its  more  senior  officers. 

C5)  The  QAP  factor  Need  for  Enrichment  has  the  highest 
means  for  all  grades  in  the  survey  and  should  be  considered 
very  important  to  Air  Force  officers.  This  factor  charac¬ 
terizes  job  desires  that  include  opportunities  to  have  a 
meaningful  job,  to  use  skills,  to  have  independence  in  work, 
to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  and  for  personal  growth  In 
the  job. 

C6)  Although  the  job  attitudes  were  generally  favorable, 
some  findings  may  suggest  needed  actions  (see 
Recommendations) . 

0.  Recommendations: 

Cl)  Whenever  passible,  leaders  should  seek  to  allow  the 
lower  grade  officers  to  meet  their  higher  level  needs 
through  job  enrichment  of  lower  grade  job  positions. 

(2)  Commanders  should  educate  junior  officers  more 
completely  on  the  Air  Force  promotion  system  to  help  them 
understand  their  advancement  opportunities. 

C3)  Leaders  and  functional  managers  should  continue 
programs  of  reward,  competition,  etc.,  that  foster 
recognition  and  pride  among  their  subordinates.  Formal 
recognition  should  be  augmented  through  daily  efforts  by 
leaders  to  informally  recognize  younger  officers’  efforts. 

(4)  Leaders  should  create  and  maintain  an  organizational 
climate  that  allows  junior  officers  to  freely  communicate. 

C5)  Senior  officers  should  recognize  that  generally  the 
company  grade  officers  do  not  view  the  Air  Force  as 
favorably  as  they  do,  and  hence  they  should  not  expect  the 
Junior  officers’  attitudes  to  mirror  their  own  attitudes. 
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CONTINUED 


C6)  Leaders  should  recognize  that  enrichment  within  the 
job  is  an  important  factor  to  officers  of  all  grades.  Jobs 
should  USB  the  skills  people  are  trained  for,  but  also  allow 
opportunity  for  people  to  expand  in  a  variety  of  skills  and 
to  work  as  independently  as  possible. 

(?.')  Leaders  should  recognize  that  more  spouses  of  the 
company  grade  off icers  work  outside  the  home  and  should 
accomodate  for  the  stress  and  pressures  this  may  bring, 
where  feasible. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  af  this  research  study  is  tn  campare  jab 
attitudes  and  identify  trends  among  various  officer  grades 
CO-1  thru  0-6'j  in  the  USAF .  The  tool  used  for  this  research 
IS  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP;i,  a  job 
attitude  survey  developed  jointly  by  the  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center  CLMDCJ,  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Alabama,  and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory 
CAFHRL)  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  CShort.  1905?.  This 
research  study  provides  a  historical  record  of  a  portion  of 
this  large,  valuable  data  base  of  OAP  survey  results. 

Reduced  LMDC  manning  requirements  will  force  a 
relocation  of  the  currently  available,  and  ex’tensive,  DAP 
data  base  to  AFHRL  in  the  near  future.  Thus,  this  research 
will  document  a  portion  of  that  data  base  while  specifically 
investigating  the  job  attitudes  between  the  various  officer 
grades . 

Job  attitudes  probably  receive  more  attention  than  any 
other  aspect  of  work  psychology .  Only  a  decade  ago  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  published  articles 
and  dissertations  on  the  subject  was  3,350  in  1975  CLocke). 
Since  then,  a  great  many  more  studies  have  been  published. 


Clearly  the  study  of  job  attitudes  is  considered  important 
by  behavioral  scientists.  Why  is  this  so?  And  uihat  is  the 
importance  of  job  attitudes  to  the  Air  Force? 

There  are  several  reasons  as  to  uihy  job  attitudes  are 
so  important.  First,  generally  it  is  inferred  that 
individuals  with  more  favorable  attitudes  mill  perform 
better  and  be  more  reliable.  Second,  retention  is,  and  uiill 
be,  an  important  concern  as  the  Air  Force  competes  to  keep 
its  highly  trained  people.  A  1903  Dunhill  Research  Grant 
study  stated: 


Even  greater  attention  to  the  retention 
function  is  likely  to  develop  in  the  coming 
years.  First,  a  shortage  of  workers — 
particularly  entry  level  employees — is 
predicted  for  the  19S0s.  Second,  movement 
toward  greater  technological  job  content  has 
led  to  greater  training  and  development 
investment  in  workers,  which  must  be  protected. 
Third,  the  forecast  shortage  of  entry  level 
workers  will  additionally  make  recruitment  a 
key  issue.  CFarrell  S  Rusbult,  1S05,  p.  130) 


Potential  officers  may  view  attitudes  among  the  current  Air 
Force  officers  and  use  their  observations  as  a  gauge  to 
decide  their  career  intentions.  A  comparative  study  of 
attitudes  among  Air  Force  officers  may  help  identify  the 
attitudes  at  various  grade  levels.  This  may  help  leaders 
improve  weak  areas,  capitalize  on  strengths,  enhance  the 
Air  Force  For  its  current  members,  and  continue  to  make  it 
competitive  in  the  market  place  both  in  terms  of  recruitment 


and  retention. 


This  research  study  pursues  four  objectives: 

(1)  To  conduct  a  revieui  of  current  research  on 


the  job  attitudes  of  various  grades  of 
officers . 

CB)  To  compare  QAP  measured  demographic 

characteristics  and  job  attitudes  of  officers 
at  various  grade  levels. 

C3)  To  analyze  significant  attitudinal  differences 
betueen  officers  in  various  grade  levels. 

(4)  To  develop  apppropriate  recommendations  for 
Air  Force  leaders. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  the  report  is  organized  as 
follous:  First,  Chapter  Two  shous  the  results  of  the 
literature  review.  Next,  Chapter  Three  details  the  research 
method,  to  include  instrumentation,  data  collection, 
subjects,  and  procedures.  Chapter  Four  presents  the 
demographic  and  attitudinal  results  of  the  survey  for 
various  officer  grades.  The  results  are  then  discussed  in 
Chapter  Five  with  suggested  reasons  For  the  differences 
between  the  various  grades  of  officers.  Finally,  Chapter 
Six  presents  some  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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Chapter  lujo 


LITERATURE  REUIEU 

A  reviBui  of  the  literature  produced  no  studies  uhich 
specifically  compared  job  attitudes  across  the  different 
grades  of  officers.  Houiever,  many  research  studies  in 
organizational  behavior  have  focused  on  job  attitudes  and 
the  work  environment.  The  present  review  first  considers  a 
history  of  key  results  from  representative  studies  in  this 
area.  Age,  longevity,  and  potential  to  meet  higher  level 
needs  are  then  presented  to  explain  why  the  author  expects 
that  job  attitudes  will  increase  with  grade. 

Historu 

The  birth  of  the  "human  relations”  school  of 
management,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  worker 
attitudes,  is  generally  attributed  to  research  conducted  at 
the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  in 
Cicero,  Illinois  CRoethlisberger  8  Dickson.  1343).  Here,  in 
1920,  Elton  Mayo  and  his  associates  began  the  now  famous 
"Hawthorne  Studies"  with  a  scientific  management  question: 
What  is  the  effect  of  illumination  on  productivity?  Because 
workers  failed  to  respond  consistently  to  changes  in 


illumination,  the  researchers  shifted  their  focus  to  the 
study  of  worker  attitudes  in  an  effort  to  exolain  the 
inconsistency.  After  years  of  study,  the  researchers 
arrived  at  the  (thenli  radical  conclusion  that  workers  have 
feelings  which  affect  their  work  behavior  and  that  the  way 
workers  perceive  objective  reality  Ci.e.,job  attitudes)  is 
most  important  CTalbot,  1379). 

Since  the  Hawthorne  studies,  the  human  relations  school 
of  thought  has  de-emphasized  economic  rewards  in  favor  of 
the  social  aspects  of  work  environment.  The  different  roles 
within  the  work  group,  and  workers’  contentment  with 
supervisory  practices  became  central  issues  in 
organizational  behavior.  The  function  of  management 
consultants  and  industrial  psychologists  was  seen  as 
improving  the  contentment  of  the  wor):er  CTalbot,  13'’9) .  The 
important  assumption  was  that  the  satisfied  worker  produces 
more  CGruneberg,  1976).  Through  the  30 ’s  and  40 ’s  many 
studies  were  predicated  on  this  assumption,  host  studies 
failed  to  completely  support  this  tenet,  however. 

In  1955  Brayfield  and  Crockett  published  a  systematic 
review  of  the  empirical  data  which  cast  serious  doubt  on  the 
satisf action-causes-performance  assumption  CPetty, 
ncBee,  8  Cavender,  1904).  Lawler  and  Porter  C19B7) 
re-analyzed  the  Brayfield  and  Crockett  reviews  and  concluded 
a  low  but  consistent  relationship  exists  between 
satisfaction  and  performance.  The  essence  of  their 


conclusion  mas  that  performance  leads  to  reuiards.  and 
regards  to  satisfaction  CPettu.  19B4). 

A  third  oroup  of  theorists  assert  that  certain 
moderators  affect  the  relationship  of  satisfaction  and 
performance.  Among  these  are  reuiard  contingencies, 
occupational  group,  degree  of  job  fit,  supervisory  level, 
self-esteem,  and  need  for  achievement.  Some  theorists 
propose  none  of  the  three  theories  has  strong  support 
CPetty,  19041',  hut  Fisher  (19001'  feels  that  the  intrinsic 
appeal  of  the  satisfaction-causes-performance  relationship 
warrants  further  study . 

More  recently,  theorists  have  begun  to  view  people  as 
being  motivated  and  satisfied  by  a  comple>;  set  of 

interrelated  factors  (Talbot,  1979?.  Jobs  which  are  high  in  j 

variety,  autonomy,  responsibility,  etc.,  are  viewed  as 
meaningful  and  lead  to  high  motivation  (Steers  &  Porter. 

1S''5? .  Three  factors  that  may  increase  officers’  job 
attitudes  are  discussed  ne;<t. 

Job  Attitudes  and  Grades 

Age,  longevity,  and  potential  to  meet  higher  level 
needs  are  three  factors  that  lead  the  author  to  e>:pect  that 
an  increase  in  grade  results  in  improved  job  attitudes.  In 
a  1979  report,  Talbot  hypothesized  that  majors  would  have 
significantly  higher  levels  of  satisfaction  than  captains 
(Talbot,  1979?.  His  data  did  not  support  this  hypothesis; 
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hobiever,  the  sample  uas  limited  in  number  and  it  onlu 
compared  tuo  adjacent  ranks  (captain  vs  major). 

Talbot’s  study  did  indicate  that  older  uorkers  uith 
more  time  in  the  Air  Force  C longevity :>  are  more  satisfied 
than  their  younger  counterparts  CTalbot.  1979:'.  Other 
studies  have  shouin  that  among  luorkers  in  the  United  States, 
job  satisfaction  varies  directly  uith  age  (Glenn,  Taylor, 

8  Weaver,  1977;  Hulin  8  Smith,  1965). 

The  present  study  compared  second  lieutenants  through 
colonels  and  above,  and  has  a  large  enough  sample  to  clearly 
shou  if  there  is  a  relationship  betueen  an  officer’s  grade 
and  Job  attitudes. 

The  positive  relationship  betueen  overall  job 
attitudes  and  organizational  longevity  can  be  explained 
by  treating  job  attitudes  as  both  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  longevity.  Many  studies  have  concluded  that 
overall  job  attitude  is  negatively  related  to  turnover 
(Brayfield  8  Crockett,  1955;  Dachler  8  Schneider,  1970; 

Locke,  1976;  Uroom,  1964).  "Based  on  the  job  satisfaction- 
turnover  relationship  one  concludes  that  less  satisfied 
uorkers  tend  to  resign  and  more  satisfied  uorkers  tend  to 
remain”  (Talbot,  1979,  p.74).  This  may  explain  more 
favorable  Job  attitudes  among  those  uith  more  longevity. 

People  usually  receive  greater  reuards  the  longer  they 
stay  uith  an  organization  and  this  certainly  applies  to  the 
Air  Force.  For  example.  Air  Force  officers  get  pay  increases 
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every  tuio  years  and  regulations  tie  promotion  eligibility  to 
time  in  grade.  Associated  with  promotion  are  increased 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards. 

These  intrinsic  rewards  translate  to  a  potential  to 
meet  higher  level  needs.  Slocum  C1971)  used  data  collected 
from  First-line  supervisors  and  top-  and  middle-level 
managers  and  found  that  satisfaction  generally  increased 
with  each  level  of  management.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
papular  heirarchy  of  needs  theory  proposed  by  haslow  C1S43, 
1954,  1970).  It  has  two  premises.  First,  humans  are  seen 
as  being  motivated  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  certain  types  of 
needs.  The  categories  of  needs  are: 

(1)  Physiological  needs,  such  as  food,  air,  water,  etc. 
C2)  3afety  needs,  such  as  freedom  From  harm, 

(3)  9acial  needs,  such  as  love,  belongingness, 

C4)  Esteem  needs,  need  for  mastery  and  achievement, 
recognition,  approval  of  others, 

C5)  9elf-actualization,  "the  desire  to  become  more  and 
more  of  what  one  is,  to  become  everything  that  one 
is  capable  of  becoming”  (haslow,  1954,  pp.  91-92). 
The  second  premise  of  haslow ’s  theory  is  that  the  five 
needs  are  arranged  in  a  hierachy.  Thus,  as  lower  or  basic 
needs  are  met,  the  ability  to  achieve  the  higher  level  needs 
determines  satisfaction,  hovement  up  the  hierarchy  is  a 
long  term  process  which  may  take  a  lifetime  (haslow,  1970). 
The  51ocum  study  found  security  and  social  needs  roughly 


equal  for  both  levels  of  management  but  that  the 
satisfaction  of  higher  order  needs  Cesteem,  self- 
actualization)  uas  more  closely  related  to  middle-top 
managerial  positions  (Slocum,  1971). 

It  generally  follouis  in  the  Air  Force  that  an  increase 
in  rank  brings  greater  challenge,  more  respect,  more 
responsibility  and  greater  authority.  This  gives  an  officer 
the  potential  to  meet  higher-level  needs.  Therefore,  job 
attitudes  should  Improve  as  rank  increases. 

This  chapter  has  briefly  reviewed  worker  attitude 
studies,  and  age,  longevity,  and  potential  to  meet 
higher  level  needs  as  three  factors  that  may  explain  more 
favorable  job  attitudes  with  increases  in  grads.  The  next 
chapter  explains  the  nethod  used  to  gather  the  data  to  test 
the  prediction  of  a  positive  correlation  between  job 
attitude  and  grade. 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

In  1S75  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Center  uas  established  at  Ma>cuell  ^ir  Force  Base,  Alabama. 

Its  charter  is  to  provide  better  leadership  and  management 
education  for  Air  Force  personnel  on  a  uorlduide  basis.  To 
accomplish  this  charter,  LMDC  responds  to  unit  commanders' 
invitations  to  analyze  job  attitudes  uiithin  their  units.  The 
□AP  is  a  key  instrument  LMDC  uses  to  analyze  organizations 
and  provide  Air  Force  decisionmakers  uiith  systemic 
information  and  leadership  trends.  This  chapter  First 
discusses  the  OAP.  Next,  it  explains  hou  the  data  is 
gathered,  folloued  by  a  look  at  the  subjects.  It  concludes 
uiith  the  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Instrumentation 

The  survey  consists  of  a  computer-scored  response  sheet 
and  a  109-item  booklet.  Sixteen  items  gather  demographic 
information  about  the  respondent.  The  remaining  items  are 
grouped  to  form  25  attitudinal  factors,  and  these  factors 
are  grouped  into  four  areas:  Uork  Itself,  Job  Enrichment, 
Uork  Group  Process,  and  Ulork  Group  Output.  Respondents  use 


a  scale  of  ”1”  Coenerally  indicating  strong  disageement  or 


dissatisfaction  uiith  the  question  or  statements  to  a  ”7” 
(indicating  strong  agreement  or  satisfactions.  See  the 
listing  of  factors  and  their  areas  in  r^ppendi>;  C.  Ulaller 
C1902S  also  provides  a  concise  description  of  the  O0P 
factors . 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  history,  development, 
standardization,  and  survey  procedures  of  the  OAP  is 
documented  by  Short  C1SB5S.  The  DAP  has  been  shown  to  be 
reliable  (Short  &  Hamilton,  ISBIS,  valid  (Hightower  B  Short, 
ISBSa,  ISBSbS,  and  consistent  (Hightower  8  Short,  ISBBcS . 
Since  all  data  for  the  present  report  come  from  DAP 
administrations  in  conjunction  with  the  LMDC  consultant 
process,  the  next  section  e>:plains  how  the  process  works. 

Data  Collection 

After  LhDC  officials  have  accepted  the  organizational 
commander’s  invitation  to  consult,  a  team  travels  to  the 
organization  and  administers  the  DAP.  The  LMDC  consulting 
team  administers  the  initial  DAP  surveys  in  group  sessions. 
All  military  and  civilian  members  are  scheduled  for  the 
survey .  LMDC  consultants  explain  the  purpose  for  the 
survey,  give  specific  instruction  for  its  completion  and 
assure  the  confidentiality  of  the  individual  respondent's 
data.  The  administration  process  takes  approximately  90 
minutes.  LflDC  consultants  collect  all  survey  answer 
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sheets  and  return  them  to  ria:<uell  for  analysis,  ^^fter  about 
si;:  ueeks  of  analyzino  the  data,  the  LMDC  team  returns  to 
the  organization  and  presents  the  survey  results  Cin 
aggregate  formal  to  commanders  and  supervisors.  LMDC  treats 
the  results  conf  identally .  Ulhen  a  specific  problem  is 
identified,  a  consultant  and  the  affected  supervisor  develop 
a  plan  to  solve  the  problem.  Uorkshops  and  training 
sessions  are  alternate  methods  to  address  problems. 

Four  to  seven  months  later  the  LMDC  team  returns  to 
re-adminlster  the  DAP  and  do  a  folloui-up  data  gathering. 

The  purpose  of  this  DAP  administration  is  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  consulting  process.  The  consulting  team 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  pre-  and  post-OAP  comparisons 
in  the  final  report.  LMDC  stores  all  DAP  data  in  a 
cumulative  data  base. 

□nly  the  pre-OAP  administration  data  are  used  in  the 
present  study.  Data  for  the  analyses  uere  collected  between 
1  October  1361  and  16  September  1965. 

Sufa  iBCta 

Subjects  for  the  current  analysis  mere  Air  Force 
officers  in  the  grades  0-1  Csecond  lieutenant ?  to  Q-B 
(colonel ^  or  higher.  Table  1  shows  the  ranks  and  sample 
sizes  associated  with  each  grade.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  the  responses  of  generals  were  grouped  with  those 
of  colonels  because  generals  comprise  less  than  one  percent 
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Table  1 


of  the  officer  corp  surveyed.  Because  the  OAP  is 
administered  only  by  request  and  not  at  randomly  selected 
bases,  from  an  Air  Force  perspective  the  subjects  comprise 
•r  "opportunity  sample"  or  "sample  of  convenience".  However, 
these  data  are  from  surveys  administered  virtually  worldwide 
at  ?2  different  bases  or  organizations  from  all  major  com¬ 
mands,  or  direct  repo'^ting  units.  Since  the  survey  was  in 
effect  a  census  of  each  of  these  organizations,  they  are 
reoresentative  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Air  Force  popu¬ 
lation.  For  a  further  look  at  the  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  the  subjects  see  Appendix  A. 

Procedures 

The  analysis  was  conducted  in  two  parts:  the 
demographic  analysis  which  characterizes  the  respondents, 
and  the  attitudinal  analysis  which  compares  attitudes 
between  the  officer  grades.  For  these  analyses  the 
Statistical  Package  For  the  Social  Sciences  CSPES*! 


Ranks  and  Sample  Sizes  by 

Grade 

Grade 

Rank 

Sample  Size 

0-1 

BLT 

1293 

O-B 

ILT 

2131 

0-3 

CAPT 

4920 

-  1 

0-4 

MAJ 

2156 

0-5 

LT  COL 

1390 

0-5 

C0L+ 

550 

subprogram  "CROSSTi^BS”  utas  used  to  tabulate  the  demographic 
data  and  the  subprogram  "ONEUIAY”  uas  used  to  analyze  the 
attitudinal  data  for  the  six  grades  of  officers.  The  Oneuay 
Analysis  of  Uariance  CANQUA)  tested  for  a  significant 
difference  among  means  for  all  grades.  Following  the  ANOUA, 
the  Student-Newman-Keuls  procedure,  a  multiple  range  test, 
was  performed  to  compare  all  possible  pairs  of  group  Ceach 
officer  grade)  means.  Officer  grades  not  significantly 
different  are  placed  into  a  common  subset  consequently 
officer  grades  not  in  the  same  subset  are  significantly 
different  from  each  other.  This  study  used  an  alpha  ■  .05 
Cie.,  957s  statistical  confidence)  level  of  significance  for 
the  E.-ratio.  The  number,  q,  throughout  the  study 
indicates  the  total  number  of  valid  responses  in  the  data 
base  for  the  specific  variables  or  factors  being  compared. 
See  Appendix  B,  page  52  for  further  explanations. 

Chapter  Four  presents  the  results  of  the  demographic 
and  attitudinal  comparisons. 


Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  statistical 
analyses  conducted  on  the  QAP  survey  responses.  The  first 
analysis  highlights  the  demographic  characteristics.  The 
second  analysis  describes  the  attitudinal  comparisons 
betbieen  the  various  grades  of  officers. 

Demographic  ftnalusis 

The  follouing  is  a  summary  of  the  demographic  results 
for  the  officers’  responses  on  the  DAP  data  base.  Appendix 
A  provides  detailed  demographic  information  about  each  grade 
of  officer.  Second  lieutenants  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  females  at  SH\.  This  percentage  decreases  successively 
with  each  increase  in  grade,  with  only  2?;  of  colonels*  being 
female.  A  large  majority  of  company  grade  officers 
C21t-capt)  are  below  the  age  of  35,  and  conversely  a  great 
percentage  of  field  grade  officers  Cmaj-col+)  are  over  35. 
Correspondingly,  most  company  grade  officers  have  less  than 
twelve  years  time  in  the  Air  Force  while  most  field  grade 
officers  have  over  12  years  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
percentages  of  officers  in  each  grade  who  spent  either  less 


than  B  months,  6-10  months,  10-3B  months,  or  greater  than 
36  months  in  their  present  career  Field,  present  position, 
and  duty  station  mere  relatively  uniform  for  all  grades 
except  lieutenants.  Most  lieutenants  had  less  than  four 
years  total  time  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  majority  ethnic  group  in  each  grade  is  luhite.  The 
percentage  of  whites  within  each  grade  increased  with  rank, 
while  the  percentage  of  blacks  and  hispanics  decreased.  The 
majority  of  officers  were  married  and  the  percentage  within 
each  group  increased  with  higher  rank  C53‘i/21t  -  92*i/col+). 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  company  grade  spouses  were 


employed  outside  the  home  than  field  grade  spouses.  The 
level  of  education  both  academically  Cbachelor’s,  master’s. 


doctor’s),  and  militarily  (Squadron  Officer  School, 


intermediate  service  school,  senior  service  school)  was 
higher  with  each  increase  in  grade.  A  larger  percentage  of 
the  field  grade  officers  supervised  more  people. 
Additionally,  the  Field  grade  officers’  work  schedules 
provided  for  more  day  shift  work.  There  was  a  decreased 
percentage  of  non-rated  officers  with  each  increase  in 
grade.  Correspondingly,  there  was  an  increased  percentage 
of  rated  officers  within  each  increased  grade  in  the  support 
area.  Lastly,  desire  for  making  the  Air  Force  a  career 
increased  with  each  successive  increase  in  grade.  About  40^ 
of  the  company  grade  officers  considered  themselves  career 


officers  compared  to  about  ?8*i  of  the  field  grade  officers. 


The  results  shou  that  for  all  factors  measured  but  one 
(Task  Identity),  there  mere  significant  attitudinal 
differences  betuieen  various  grades  of  officers.  In  general, 
the  higher  the  officer  grade  the  more  positive  the  job 
attitudes.  For  these  analyses  the  mean  (average  score)  of 
each  officer  grade  uas  compared  to  the  other  grades.  The 
Student-Neuman-Keuls  procedure  identified  these  significant 
differences  among  officer  grades  by  comparing  their 
means  and  placing  the  means  in  appropriate  subsets.  All 
members  of  the  same  subset  have  means  uhich  are  not 
statistically  different  from  each  other.  (See  Table  8). 

On  10  of  80  factors  with  significant  differences, 
colonels  and  above  uere  significantly  different  uith  the 
highest  mean  values  of  all  the  grades.  Lt  colonels  uere  in 
a  subset  uith  the  second  highest  mean  value  on  15  of  81 
factors  folloued  by  majors  uhich  uere  exclusively  in  their 
oun  subset  on  nine  factors. 

The  ranking  of  subsets  from  louest  positive  vieu  to  the 
highest  positive  vieu  correspondingly  uent  from  the  louer 
grades  to  the  higher  grades  except  in  three  factors,  Uork 
Support,  Task  Autonomy,  and  Job  Related  Satisfaction.  In 
these  three  factors  second  lieutenants  uere  more  positive 
than  captains  or  first  lieutenants. 


Table  2 


Task  Identitu.  which  measures  the  degree  to  which  the 
job  requires  completion  of  a  "whole”  and  identifiable  piece 
of  work  from  beginnino  to  end,  was  the  only  factor  which 
showed  no  significant  difference  between  the  officer  grades 
See  Appendix  B  for  the  group  means,  standard  deviations, 
degrees  of  freedom,  £.-ratia,  and  subset  breakouts  for  each 
factor . 

Chapter  Five  presents  possible  explanations  for  the 
differences  between  the  various  groupings. 


Chanter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

The  overall  results  of  this  study  support  the 
hypothesis  that  an  increase  in  grade  is  accompanied  by 
improved  job  attitudes.  The  causal  reasons  for  attitudinal 
differences  are  not  completely  clear;  nevertheless,  this 
chapter  discusses  some  demographic  and  attitudinal 
comparisons  betuteen  the  various  grades  of  officers  and 
offers  suggested  reasons  for  the  specific  differences. 

Demographics 

The  demographic  results  did  not  reveal  any  unexpected 
findings.  There  are  at  least  tuo  explanations  for  the 
decreased  percentage  of  women  with  each  increase  in  grade 
(see  Table  P-1?.  First,  the  Air  Force  has  opened  more  and 
more  opportunities  For  women,  particularly  in  the  last  Five 
to  ten  years,  and  being  a  woman  in  the  Air  Force  has  become 
more  accepted  by  society  as  a  "normal”  role.  Second,  as 
women  increase  in  grade  (and  age?  more  are  married  CTable 
A-B?.  Hany  women  officers  then  choose  to  leave  the  Air 
Force  to  pursue  traditional  roles  as  wives  and  mothers,  and 
this  also  acoounts  For  the  decreased  numbers  of  women  in  the 


MO)^er  grades. 

Age  (Table  A-2)  and  longevity  (Table  A-3)  were  higher 
with  each  increase  in  grade.  Time  in  grade  is  one 
requirement  for  promotion.  With  the  age-grade  correlation 
it  was  no  surprise  that  an  increase  in  grade  brought  an 
increased  percentage  of  married  officers  (Table  A-6),  as 
this  is  the  norm  throughout  our  society. 

The  increased  percentage  of  company  grade  spouses 
employed  outside  the  home  may  be  attributed  to  three 
explanations  (Table  A-9) .  First,  it  is  now  more  socially 
acceptable  (especially  in  younger  generations)  for  women  to 
work  outside  the  home.  Second,  there  may  not  yet  be 
children  in  the  home  and  the  lack  of  child  care 
responsibilty  may  free  both  spouses  to  work.  Third,  with 
rising  expections  among  the  younger  grades,  the  desire  for 
more  money  may  cause  more  spouses  to  work  outside  the  home. 

Because  both  academic  and  military  education  are 
factors  considered  for  promotion  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  education  levels  will  be  higher  with  each  increase  in 
grade  (Tables  A-10  &  A-li).  The  job  positions  that  higher 
grade  officers  hold  generally  have  authority  over  more 
people.  This  explains  the  results  in  Tables  A-12  and  A-13. 

A  greater  percentage  of  officers  in  the  higher  grades  worked 
days  (Table  A-15) .  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  higher 
experience  level  required  for  staff  positions,  especially  at 
the  major  command  and  air  staff  level;  most  staff  work  is 


dons  during  the  day.  The  decreased  percentage  of  rated 
off leers  In  operational  positions  in  the  higher  grades 
CTable  A-IB)  can  probably  he  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they’ve  met  their  gate  time  Cf lying  hours  required  under  the 
Airman's  Incentive  Pay  Act)  and  nou  are  broadening  to  rated 
and  non-rated  support  jobs  to  become  more  competitive  for 
promotion . 

The  significant  difference  in  career  intent  among  the 
field  grade  and  company  grade  officers  (Table  A-19)  in  many 
cases  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  field  grade 
officers  are  nearer  their  retirement  eliglbilty.  But  also, 
it  may  be  attributed  to  mors  positive  job  attitudes,  uhich 
ulll  be  discussed  next. 

Attitudinal  Comparisons 

The  results  of  the  comparisons  between  the  officer 
grades  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  higher  the  grade  the 
more  positive  the  job  attitudes.  The  specific  results  of 
the  survey  are  presented  in  Appendix  B.  The  author  expected 
a  trend  of  more  favorable  attitudes  among  the  more  senior 
officers,  but  not  to  the  uniform  degree  across  the  many 
factors  measured.  In  the  way  of  limitations,  there  are  two 
areas  not  specifically  addressed  in  the  OAP  which  mag  also 
significantly  impact  an  officer’s  job  attitudes.  These  are 
money  and  other  compensation  benefits,  and  the  influence  the 
family  has  on  the  officer’s  attitude  toward  his  work.  The 


follouiing  discussion  offers  possible  explanations  for  the 
attitudinal  differences  between  the  grades.  The  factors  are 
considered  under  their  subtitled  functional  areas. 

Uork  Itself  CTable  E-1) 

Lt  colonels  and  above  were  significantly  different  frcm 
other  officers  in  that  they  felt  their  Job  Performance  Goals 
were  more  clear,  specific,  realistic,  understandable  and 
challenging.  Their  higher  measure  of  understanding  of  job 
performance  might  be  attributed  to  the  big  picture  view  they 
have  of  where  their  jobs  fit  into  the  Air  Force  as  a  whole. 
This  combined  with  their  higher  degree  of  education,  breadth 
of  experience,  and  higher  positions  of  responsibility  Cmore 
challenge J  may  account  for  these  results. 

The  Task  Characteristics  factor  measures  task  identity, 
skill  variety,  task  significance  and  job  feedback.  The 
significantly  higher  ratings  with  increases  in  grade  may 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  positions  normally  assigned  to 
the  higher  grades.  These  positions  require  a  greater 
variety  of  skills,  more  responsibilty ,  and  affect  more 
people.  For  example,  an  officer  may  move  from  chief  of  a 
flight,  section,  or  division  to  chief  over  several. 

The  Task  Autonomy  factor  measures  the  degree  of  freedom 
one  has  to  do  the  work  as  one  sees  fit.  Again,  the  jobs 
associated  with  higher  grades  generally  have  greater 
responsibilty  and  allow  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to 
perform  the  tasks.  These  higher  grade  job  positions,  with  a 


oreater  variety  of  luork,  reduce  the  repetitiveness  found  in 
jobs  held  by  company  grade  officers.  This  also  accounts  for 
the  differences  betuaen  the  company  grade  and  field  grade 
officers  ulthin  the  Ulork  Repetition  and  Desired  Repetitve 
Easy  Tasks  factors. 

Job  Enrichment  (Table  B-E) 

Skill  (Jariety  is  a  factor  inhere  each  grade  bias 
significantly  different  from  every  other  grade.  Scores 
increased  progressively  from  the  loinest  to  the  highest 
grade.  The  officers  recognized  that  the  jobs  in  each 
successive  grade  require  greater  numbers  of  skills. 

Colonels  and  above  had  great  differences  from  the  other 
grades  in  the  means  and  standard  deviations  uiithin  the  Task 
Significance  factor.  The  positions  for  these  high  grades 
are  usually  deputate  or  commander  jobs.  They  consider  their 
jobs  extremely  important  because  they  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  lives  and  uiork  of  others. 

The  Need  for  Enrichment  Index  factor  had  the  highest 
mean  for  all  grades,  and  also  the  smallest  standard  deviation. 
As  pointed  out  earlier.  Air  Force  officers  are  highly  educated 
and  usually  have  their  lower  needs  fulfilled.  The  needs  for 
esteem  and  self-actualization  are  high  for  all,  but  more  so 
among  the  field  grades  because  they  are  even  more  educated, 
more  skilled,  have  mastered  more  complex  tasks  and  seek  more 
responsible  jobs. 
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Ulork  Group  Process  (Table  B-3> 

All  grades  rated  the  overall  quality  of  Management  and 
Supervision  quite  high.  This  may  be  because,  by  its  very 
nature,  the  military  emphasizes  supervisory  responsibility. 
Quality  of  supervision  is  a  must  in  certain  jobs  such  as 
flight  instruction  and  other  jobs  where  an  error  can  cause 
death  or  great  destruction  of  resources. 

Under  the  Organizational  Communications  Climate  factor 
the  company  grade  officers  were  grouped  closely  together.  The 
open  communications  climate  may  be  rated  higher  by  the  field 
grade  officers  because  by  virtue  of  their  grade  they  are 
less  inhibited  to  speak  and  bring  up  issues.  Often  newer 
and  young  lieutenants  may  be  intimidated  by  officers  in  the 
higher  grade  and  expedience  levels.  It  is  also  true  that 
usually  a  person  of  a  higher  position  will  have  greater 
weight  in  voicing  an  opinion. 

Work  Group  Output  CTable  B-4) 

The  Pride  factor  is  measured  by  two  variables.  One 
measures  the  pride  in  the  job  and  the  second  measures  the 
degree  to  which  the  work  gives  a  feeling  of  pride.  Pride 
and  teamwork  are  inherent  in  the  military  and  the  Air  Force 
sometimes  addresses  this  by  rewards  and/or  competition. 

Pride  was  rated  high  by  all  the  grades.  The  higher 
measurement  by  the  field  grade  officers  may  be  attributable 
to  the  positions  they  hold.  These  positions  have  greater 
responsibilty  and  authority  and  likely  account  for  the 


greater  feeling  of  pride.  Also,  the  longer  one  is  uiith  an 
organization  the  closer  association  uith  it,  and  hence  one 
developes  a  greater  degree  of  pride. 

The  Advancement /Recognition  factor  had  one  of  the 
lobjest  average  means  of  all  the  factors  measured.  But  this 
average  can  still  be  considered  positive.  This  may  be 
because  of  the  limited  early  promotion  opportunities  for 
officers.  Also  the  louier  grade  officers  may  not  have  as 
clear  a  picture  of  hou  the  promotion  board  uorks . 
Additionally,  certain  officers  may  be  limited  by  their 
career  field  or  their  specific  position. 

The  Work  Group  Effectiveness  factor  had  the  second 
highest  mean  for  all  grades.  This  factor  measures  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  efficiency  of  the  luork  generated  by 
the  respondent’s  workgroup.  One  variable  in  this  factor  is 
the  handling  of  crisis  situations  Cshort  suspenses,  schedule 
changes,  crash  programs,  etc.).  Again,  crisis  situations  are 
often  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  Air  Force.  The  author’s 
personal  observation  is  that  these  crisis  situations  often 
bring  out  the  best  in  a  unit. 

The  overall  high  means  for  the  Job  Related  Satisfaction 
factor  across  all  grades  shows  officers’  satisfaction  with 
co-worker  relationships,  work  schedules,  job  security,  their 
family’s  attitude  toward  their  Job,  a  feeling  of 
helpfulness,  and  their  job  as  a  whole.  Again,  field  grade 
officers  were  significantly  higher.  This  may  be  due  to 


their  job  security.  Once  officers  reach  the  grade  of  major 
they  are  essentially  ’’safe”  under  current  Air  Force  policy 
for  their  twenty  year  retirement.  Also,  by  virtue  of  a 
higher  position  they  can  make  a  more  significant  impact  cn 
the  organization.  And  by  this  time  in  their  careers  their 
families  are  more  adapted  to  the  Air  Force  life. 

Lastly,  the  measurement  of  the  General  Organizational 
Climate  shows  each  successive  field  grade  position  with  a 
higher  mean.  Why?  Perhaps  with  time  they  have  grown  to 
appreciate  more  things  in  the  Air  Force.  And  if  they  feel 
the  Air  Force  is,  and  has  been  good  to  them,  they  will  view 
It  higher  than  those  in  lower  grades.  When  one  is  at  the 
top — they  usually  consider  it  a  ’’better”  organization.  They 
have  invested  a  large  ,jart  of  their  lives  in  the  Air  Force 
voluntarily — they  must  view  the  climate  of  the  Air  Force 
positively.  In  contrast,  most  officers  who  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  have  left  or  been  eliminated  from  the  Air  Force  at 
earlier  grade  levels. 

Causal  reasons  for  attitude  differences  are  hard  to 
determine,  and  this  chapter  has  offered  suggested  reasons 
for  the  differences  found.  The  next  chapter  will  summarize 
the  findings  of  this  report  and  provide  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  . 
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Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

The  question  investigated  in  this  studg  was  whether 
there  are  significant  differences  between  job  attitudes 
among  USAF  officers  in  the  various  grade  levels.  The 
results  demonstrate  that  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  officer  grades.  The  following  are  some 
conclusions: 

Cl)  There  is  a  definite  trend  of  increasing  favorable- 
ness  of  Job  attitudes  with  successive  increases  in  grade. 

C2)  The  overall  job  attitudes  of  Air  Force  officers  are 
quite  positive. 

C3)  In  general,  officers  within  the  Air  Force  consider 
their  work-groups  to  be  quite  effective. 

C4)  This  study  supports  previous  literature  which 
indicates  job  attitudes  become  more  favorable  as  age, 
longevity,  and  grade  increase. 

C5)  A  greater  number  of  company  grade  spouses  work 
outside  the  home. 

C6)  The  Air  Force  provides  challenging  jobs  to  meet  the 
higher  level  needs  of  its  more  senior  officers. 


C7D  The  OftP  factor  Need  for  Enrichment  Index  has  the 
highest  mean  for  all  grades  in  the  survey  and  should  be 
considered  very  important  to  Air  Force  officers.  This 
factor  characterizes  job  desires  that  include  opportunities 
to  have  a  meaningful  job,  to  use  skills,  to  work  independ¬ 
ently,  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  and  to  personally 
grow  in  the  job. 

CB)  Although  the  job  attitudes  were  generally  favorable 
some  findings  may  suggest  needed  actions  Csee  Recommendations) 

Recommendations 

This  study  was  general  in  nature  and  non-specific,  as 
it  dealt  uiith  the  entire  spectrum  of  Air  Force  officers. 

Thus,  the  author  can  only  offer  general  recommendations  in 
the  area  of  job  attitudes  based  on  the  results  of  the 
analysis.  However,  by  recognizing  the  differences  in  job 
attitudes  between  the  officer  grades,  leaders  and 
functional  managers  can  take  this  knowledge  and  apply  it  to 
their  specific  areas.  Leaders  and  commanders  may  improve 
job  satisfaction  and  commitment  of  the  officer  corps  by 
doing  the  following: 

Cl)  Whenever  possible,  leaders  should  seek  to  allow  the 
lower  grade  officers  to  meet  their  higher  level  needs 
through  enriching  the  lower  job  positions. 


CB)  Commanders  should  educate  junior  officers  more 
completely  on  the  Air  Force  promotion  system  to  help  them 


understand  their  advancement  opportunities. 

(3)  Leaders  and  functional  managers  should  continue 
programs  of  reuard,  competition,  etc.,  that  foster 
recognition  and  pride  among  their  subordinates.  Formal 
recognition  should  be  augmented  through  daily  efforts  by 
leaders  to  informally  recognize  the  younger  officers’ 
efforts . 

(4)  Leaders  should  create  and  maintain  an  organizational 
climate  that  allows  Junior  officers  to  freely  communicate. 

C5)  Senior  officers  must  recognize  that  generally  the 
company  grade  officers  do  not  view  the  Air  Force  as 
favorably  as  they  do,  and  hence  should  not  expect  the  junior 
officer  attitudes  to  mirror  their  own  attitudes. 

C6)  The  findings  underscore  the  need  for  leaders  to 
recognize  that  enrichment  within  the  job  is  an  important 
Factor  to  all  officers.  Job  positions  should  use  the  skills 
people  are  trained  for  but  also  allow  opportunities  to  expand 
their  variety  of  skills,  and  to  work  as  independently  as 
possible . 

C7)  Leaders  should  recognize  that  more  spouses  of  the 
company  grade  officers  work  outside  the  home  and  should 
accomodate  for  the  stress  and  pressures  this  may  bring, 
where  feasible. 
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Table  A-1 


Percent  Sex  by  Grade 


BLT 

ILT 

CAPT 

HAJ 

LT  CDL 

COL+ 

ca) 

ciaso) 

C212S) 

C4B11) 

C21B0) 

C13B6) 

C552) 

male 

76.5 

B1 .7 

BE. 5 

B3.6 

BE. 5 

9B.2 

Female 

23.5 

IB. 3 

13.5 

5.4 

3.5 

l.B 

Table  A-B 


Age 

by  Grade 

2LT 

ILT 

CAPT  •; 

flAJ  •; 

LT  COL  •; 

COL+  •; 

Cq) 

C1293) 

C2131) 

C4920) 

C21GG) 

C1390) 

C55B) 

21-25 

53.2 

35.7 

1.2 

.2 

.4 

0 

26-30 

30.1 

44.6 

43.5 

.6 

.5 

1.1 

31-35 

15.1 

15.4 

3B.7 

22. B 

1.1 

0 

36-40 

1 .2 

3.B 

13.6 

53.5 

35. B 

3.4 

41-45 

0 

0 

2.3 

19.3 

44.7 

3B.2 

46-50 

0 

0 

.1 

2.6 

12.5 

35.3 

50< 

.4 

.5 

.5 

1 .0 

5.0 

22.0 

Table  A-3 


Time  in 

the  Air 

Force 

2LT  'i 

ILT  •; 

CAPT  'i 

MAJ  •; 

LT  CDL  ^ 

COL+ 

Ca) 

C1291) 

C2127> 

C4914) 

C21B0) 

C13BB]> 

C55B 

<  1  yr 

23.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.3 

.1 

0 

1-2  yr 

35.6 

4.2 

2.0 

.3 

.4 

0 

2-3  yr 

10.6 

32.3 

2.1 

.6 

.5 

0 

3-4  yr 

2.1 

31 .0 

3.B 

.7 

.2 

.2 

4-B  yr 

11 .9 

15.2 

42.6 

4.5 

2.3 

1.3 

B-12  yr 

B.4 

6.1 

30.6 

B.5 

2.9 

3.6 

>  12  yr 

7.2 

B.l 

17.7 

B5.1 

93.7 

95.0 

Table  A-4 


Months  in  Present  Career  Field 


Cal 

2LT  Ts 
ClEBBl 

ILT 

C211B) 

CAPT  'J 
C4B7B) 

MAJ 

C21525 

LT  COL  •; 
C13B1) 

C0L+ 

C557.) 

<  E  mos 

IB.B 

3.2 

3.B 

3.E 

3.1 

4.1 

B-IB  mos 

27.1 

E.B 

5.B 

4.3 

4.0 

4.B 

12-10  mos 

23.7 

3.B 

5.9 

3.7 

4.0 

5.7 

1B-3B  mos 

23.2 

54.0 

16.1 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

>  3E  mos 

E.l 

2E.2 

66. B 

77.5 

7B.4 

75.0 

Table  ft-5 

Months  at  Present  Duty  Station 


cei 

2LT  \ 
C1293) 

ILT  \ 
C2122) 

CAPT 

C4910) 

MAJ  rj 
C21B0) 

LT  COL  % 
C13B4) 

C0L+  ! 
C555) 

<  6  mos 

29.2 

11.0 

12.3 

11 .3 

12.1 

16.0 

6-12  mos 

30.0 

14.4 

15. S 

13.4 

14.4 

17.0 

12-lB  mos 

22.0 

17.0 

16.3 

15.5 

13.0 

15.1 

10-36  mos 

17.6 

47.1 

37.1 

35.1 

34.0 

31.2 

>  36  mos 

1,2 

10.6 

10.5 

24.7 

25.7 

19.0 

Table  A-B 

Months  in  Present  Position 


Ca) 

2LT  rs 
C1291) 

ILT  rj 
C21233 

CAPT 

C4B90) 

MAJ 

C21595 

LT  COL  \ 
C13B43 

CQL+  : 
C55B) 

<  6  mos 

43.4 

23.0 

25.7 

23.7 

23.1 

23.6 

6-12  mos 

31 .0 

24.9 

24.2 

22.3 

23.0 

24.3 

12-10  mos 

16.0 

17.9 

17.6 

16.9 

15.5 

16.2 

10-36  mos 

0.7 

29.4 

24.6 

26.3 

20.5 

27.9 

>  36  mos 

.1 

4.0 

7.9 

10.6 

9.1 

6.1 

Table  A-7 

Percent  Ethnic  Group 


Ca5 

eLT 

C12B5) 

ILT 

C2124) 

CAPT  rj 
C4099) 

MAJ 

C2154) 

LT  COL  \ 
C13B1) 

COL*  \ 
C556) 

Amer  Ind 

.5 

.0 

.7 

.0 

.6 

.4 

Aslan 

2.1 

1 .6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.1 

Black 

9.3 

7.3 

6.0 

2.6 

2.5 

3.1 

Hispanic 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

1.5 

.9 

1.6 

White 

02.5 

05.4 

06.3 

91.9 

92.0 

93.2 

□ther 

1 .0 

1 .0 

2.6 

1.0 

1.6 

.7 

Table  A-B 

Marital  Status 

ca) 

2LT  U 
(1293) 

ILT 

(2127) 

CAPT  ‘s 
(4917) 

MAJ  \ 
(2164) 

LT  COL 
(1309) 

•s  COL*  'i 
(557) 

Not  Married 

44.9 

34.3 

19.3 

10.2 

7.3 

6.0 

Married 

52.7 

64.5 

79.7 

07.5 

90.9 

91 .6 

Single 

2.3 

1.2 

1.1 

2.3 

1 .0 

1.6 

Parent 

43 


Table  A-9 


Spouse  Employment  and  Geographical  Separation 


2LT 

ca) 

Separated  \ 
C43) 

Together  'i 
(693) 

RobJ  Total  ' 
(736) 

Civilian  Employed 
□utside  Home 

7.7 

92.3 

38.0 

Not  Employed 
□utside  Home 

l.B 

98.2 

47.8 

Military  Member 

17. S 

82.5 

14.2 

Column  Total  *s 

E.a 

93.7 

100.0 

ILT 

Separated  \ 
(53) 

Together  *; 
(1319) 

Row  Total 
(1371) 

Civilian  Employed 
□utside  Home 

4.9 

95.1 

37.0 

Not  Employed 
□utside  Home 

1.2 

98.8 

48.0 

Military  Member 

9.2 

90.8 

15.0 

Column  Total  \ 

3.8 

96.2 

100.0 

CAPT 

Ca) 

Separated 

(162) 

\  Together 
(3755) 

Rou  Total 
(3917) 

Civilian  Employed 
□utside  Home 

7.3 

92.7 

32.2 

Not  Employed 
□utside  Home 

1 .4 

98.6 

56.2 

Military  Member 

8.8 

91.2 

11.6 

Column  Total 

4.1 

95.9 

100.0 

Table  A-3  continued 


MAJ 

ca5 

Separated  \ 
C73) 

Together  \ 
C1B14? 

Rou  Total 
C1B33) 

Civilian  Employed 
Outside  Home 

B.l 

31.3 

33.2 

Not  Employed 

Outside  Home 

1.0 

33.0 

55.4 

Military  Member 

8.7 

31 .3 

5.4 

Column  Total  ^ 

4.2 

35.  B 

100.0 

LT  COL 

Ca) 

Separated 

C5B> 

\  Together  *; 
C12B4? 

Roui  Total 
C1322) 

Civilian  Employed 
Outside  Home 

B.O 

32.0 

37.6 

Not  Employed 

Outside  Home 

2.2 

37. B 

60.5 

Military  Member 

12.0 

BB.O 

1 .3 

Column  Total  \ 

4.6 

35.4 

100.0 

C0L+ 

Ca) 

Separated 

C25) 

“i  Together  *; 

C4B5) 

Rou)  Total 
C510) 

Civilian  Employed 
Outside  Home 

B.l 

31.3 

31.4 

Not  Employed 

Outside  Home 

3.2 

36. B 

67,6 

Military  Member 

20.0 

BO.O 

1.0 

Column  Total  \ 

4.3 

35.1 

100.0 

Table  A-10 


Educational  Level 
C Highest  Level!' 


(n) 

SLT  •; 
C1290) 

ILT  •; 
(2126) 

CftPT  •; 
(4313) 

MAJ  •; 
(2162) 

LT  COL  •; 

'  13B2-' 

CDL-^ 

r  554 

<  Bachelor's 

1.4 

1 .2 

1  .8 

2.2 

1 

1 . 

Bachelor  ’s 

93.3 

B5.9 

54.8 

25.2 

1^.'' 

15. 

Master  's 

5.1 

12.5 

35.0 

60.5 

66.8 

59.! 

PHD 

.3 

.4 

8.4 

12.1 

13.7 

23. 

Table  A-11 

Professional  Military  Education 
(Highest  Level) 


(a) 

2LT 

(1293) 

ILT  •; 
(2128) 

CAPT  •; 
(4912) 

MAJ  •; 
(2164) 

LT  COL  ■; 
(1389) 

COL 

(556 

None 

75.2 

66.2 

30.3 

10.0 

9.8 

W 

Sq  Off 

Sch 

8.8 

26.2 

4'’.0 

12.1 

4.9 

3.1 

Int  Ser 

Sch 

2.2 

1  .6 

21  .0 

59.2 

34.5 

9.( 

Sen  Ser 

Sch 

.2 

.  1 

.2 

18.3 

50.1 

75.' 

Table  A-IB 


Number  of  People  Directly  Supervised 


Cq.) 

ELT  ■; 
C1E89) 

ILT  •; 
CEIEO) 

CAPT  ’i 
C4894J 

hAJ 

CE155:i 

LT  COL 
C130i;> 

C0L+ 

C555.-< 

None 

50.7 

50.8 

45. E 

E9.0 

15.6 

7.0 

1  person 

5.5 

7.5 

7.9 

7.0 

4.3 

4.1 

E  people 

6.5 

6.9 

6.0 

5.6 

4.E 

E.3 

3  people 

7.0 

7.5 

8.E 

•7  -7 

>  •  i 

4.0 

4-5  people 

8.7 

8.6 

11  .6 

17.1 

EO.l 

17.7 

B-8  people 

3.7 

4.E 

6.6 

13.0 

19. E 

E7.7 

9+  people 

7.5 

6.1 

7.9 

17.0 

EB.B 

36.4 

No  response 

10. S 

0.3 

5.5 

E.0 

E.3 

.7 

Table  A-13 

Number  of  People  for  Whom  Resondent  Writes  Airman  Performance 
Report/  Officer  Effectiveness  Report/  Civilian  Appraisal 


Cn) 

ELT  ’J 
C1E90) 

ILT  •; 
CEIEE) 

CAPT  •; 
C4909) 

MAJ 

CEIBI? 

LT  COL  •; 
C13055 

C0L+  : 
C5S7) 

None 

71  .E 

67.8 

59.0 

37.4 

EO.E 

7.5 

1  person 

6.6 

10.0 

10.1 

9.6 

6.6 

5.6 

E  people 

6.4 

6.6 

7.E 

0.4 

6.4 

4.7 

3  people 

5.4 

6.0 

7.3 

0.1 

9.3 

5.0 

4-5  people 

5.0 

5.9 

8.7 

16.1 

E3.9 

19.6 

6-0  people 

1 .7 

E.5 

4.7 

IE. 3 

El  .7 

3E.5 

9+  people  1 .4 


.9 


3.0 


8.1 


11.0 


E5.1 


Table  A-14 


Supervisor  Ulrites  Respondent’s  DER 


ca) 

ELT  rs 
ClS7a) 

ILT  *i 
cai07) 

CART  -i 
(4646) 

MAJ  •; 
CEiaS) 

LT  COL  •; 
C137a) 

C0L+ 

C546) 

Yes 

76. a 

CD 

ru 

79.6 

75.0 

74.1 

66.5 

No 

14.9 

13.3 

14.0 

14.4 

14.0 

15.0 

Not  Sure 

o 

01 

4.6 

6.4 

10.6 

la.o 

16.5 

Table  A-15 

ulork  Schedule 

Ca) 

ELT  'i 
Cia76) 

ILT 

caiii) 

CART 

C4876) 

MAJ  *4 
Cai49) 

LT  COL  ‘i 
C1370) 

C0L+ 

C55E) 

Day  Shift 

65.7 

46.6 

5a. 6 

66.6 

73.3 

75.0 

Swing  Shift 

.4 

.3 

.a 

.1 

.1 

.a 

hid  Shift 

.a 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rotating 

6.5 

7.4 

5.6 

1  .6 

.8 

.4 

Irregular 

10.1 

13.9 

13.8 

10.7 

10.9 

ia.7 

Freq  TDY 

4.6 

6.1 

6. a 

6.6 

8.4 

10.9 

Crew  Sched 

10.4 

19.5 

19.5 

19.5 

6.6 

.9 

Table  A-16 


Supervisor  Holds  Group  tleetinos 


ca) 

SLT 

(1567) 

ILT  ^ 

(5109) 

CAPT  \ 

(4861) 

MAJ  \ 

(5145) 

LT  COL 

(1379) 

C0L+  % 

(555) 

Never 

S.6 

7.9 

7.1 

6.3 

3.1 

l.B 

Occasionally 

SB. 4 

56.5 

54.6 

51 .3 

16.9 

11.5 

Monthlg 

15.0 

13.9 

17.3 

14.0 

7.0 

6.7 

Ueekly 

39.9 

37.4 

40.3 

45.4 

54.5 

39.5 

Daily 

9.6 

11.6 

B.B 

11. B 

17.5 

3B.5 

Continuously 

5.7 

3.3 

1.9 

1.4 

1 .5 

5.7 

Table  A-17 

Supervisor  Holds  Group 

fleet  inys 

to  Solve  Problems 

(a) 

SLT  •; 
(1549) 

ILT  ’i 
(5097) 

CAPT  •; 
(4857) 

MAJ  ’i 
(5134) 

LT  COL  % 
C13B0) 

C0L+ 

(554) 

Never 

IB.B 

16.5 

16.9 

15.0 

9.9 

5.1 

Occasionally 

39.4 

45.3 

41.7 

45.1 

43.0 

43.0 

Half  the  Time 

50.4 

19.9 

50.7 

55.8 

57.5 

58.7 

Aluays 

51 .4 

51.5 

50.7 

17.0 

19.9 

53.3 

Table  A-IB 


Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status 


ca) 

2LT  *4 
CISBED 

ILT 

C211B) 

CART  *4 
C4BB2D 

MAJ  *4 
C2127) 

LT  COL  *4 
C1343) 

CQL+  ^ 
C53i:) 

Nonrated 

B1 .4 

53.4 

60.0 

57. B 

57.4 

51.2 

Nonrated  creu 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

1 .3 

1 .4 

.6 

Rated  Qps 

14.7 

36.2 

31. B 

24.4 

IB. 3 

10.5 

Rated  Suprt 

.3 

1 .2 

5.7 

15.3 

22.3 

37.7 

Table  A-13 

Career  Intent 

2LT  ^4 

ILT  *4 

CART  *4 

MAJ  rs 

LT  COL  -4 

COL-^  *4 

Ca) 

C12B2) 

C2113) 

C4B37) 

C21S2) 

C13B5) 

C55B) 

Retire  in 

Year  .2 

.2 

1.0 

7.5 

10.0 

11.3 

Career 

31 .4 

32.5 

46.5 

72,7 

72.2 

71  .B 

Likely  Career  25.4 

2B.7 

26.6 

11. B 

10.0 

3.2 

Maybe 

30.3 

25.7 

14.6 

4.7 

5.B 

6.1 

Prb  Not 

10.1 

B.B 

5.5 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

Separate 

2.5 

4.2 

3.7 

B.B 

1.0 

.5 

The  tables  in  Appendi;;  E  have  six  statistical  numbers  fcr 
each  factor . 


a 

Mean 

SH 

Subset 

df: 

L 


■  total  number  of  respondents. 

■  The  average  score  for  that  grade  or  the  total 
of  all  scores  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
respondents . 

-  standard  deviation.  This  term  indicates  the 
degree  of  dispersion  of  scores  about  the  mean 
score.  The  smaller  the  Sfl.,  the  closer  most 
scores  fall  in  distribution  of  scores  about  the 
mean  . 

“  A  group  composed  of  an  officer  grade  or  grades 
whose  means  are  not  statistically  different 
from  each  other.  Groups  not  in  the  same  subset 
are  significantly  different  at  the  95*i  confidence 
level . 

-  degrees  of  freedom.  The  first  number  is  the 
number  of  groups  minus  one,  and  represents  the 
number  of  .jossible  independant  comparisons. 

This  number  is  five  throughout  this  study. 

The  second  number  is  the  total  responses  minus 
the  number  of  groups  compared  or  n.-B, 

“  fj-ratio.  This  is  a  ratio  of  the  variability 
of  the  group  means  to  the  variability  of  scores 
within  the  groups.  The  £-ratio  and  a  set  of 
degrees  of  freedom  determine  the  significance 
level.  The  E,-ratio  with  an  ♦  tells  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference  at  the  99.9-4 
confidence  level .  The  analysis  set  95*;  as  the 
confidence  level,  but  the  results  showed  a  99.9?; 
confidence  level. 


For  further  information  concerning  these  terms 
refer  to  the  statistical  textbook  Statistics 
by  Hayes  C1963D . 


Table  B-1 


Work  Itself 


mark  Itself.  This  area  deals  uiith  the  task  properties 
Ctechnolooies)  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  It 
measures  perceptions  of  task  characteristics. 


Factor 

Mean 

sa 

Subset 

OL 

Job  Performance 

5.11974 

2LT 

4.53 

.99 

1 

ILT 

4.66 

1 .00 

2 

CAPT 

4.69 

.97 

2 

MAJ 

4.75 

.90 

2 

LT  COL 

4.90 

.97 

3 

COL* 

5.16 

.92 

4 

Task  Characteristics 

5. 12034 

2LT 

5.13 

.97 

1 

ILT 

5.22 

.94 

2 

CAPT 

5.35 

.95 

3 

HAJ 

5.39 

.95 

3 

LT  COL 

5.52 

.92 

4 

COL-^ 

5.70 

.05 

5 

Task  Autonomy 

5.12066 

2LT 

4.33 

1.34 

1,2 

ILT 

4.25 

1.32 

1 

CAPT 

4.39 

1 .36 

2 

MAJ 

4  .91 

1.29 

3 

LT  COL 

5.06 

1.21 

4 

CDL+ 

5.44 

1.12 

5 

Work  Repetition 

5,12251 

2LT 

4.30 

1 .42 

4 

ILT 

4.49 

1.35 

4 

CAPT 

4.40 

1.36 

4 

MAJ 

4.14 

1 .35 

3 

LT  COL 

3.92 

1 .30 

2 

COL+ 

3.74 

1.26 

1 

Desired  Repetitive 

Easy  Tasks 

5,11007 

2LT 

2.60 

1.00 

4 

ILT 

2.52 

1.07 

4 

CAPT 

2.53 

1 .05 

4 

DAJ 

2.39 

1 .00 

3 

L 

4B.91* 


26.44* 


Table  B-1  continued  (Worl:  Itself) 


Factor 

Mean 

S£L 

Subset 

iL 

L 

lb  Related 

Training 

5.9716 

BLT 

4.48 

1.61 

1 

ILT 

4.69 

1  .53 

B 

CAPT 

4.6? 

1  .49 

B 

MAJ 

4.':'i 

1.41 

B 

LT  COL 

4.83 

1  .B9 

B 

CDL-*- 

5.14 

1  .B3 

3 

Table  B-2 


Job  Enrichment 


Job  Enrichment.  Measures  the  degree  to  tuhich  the  Job 
itself  is  interesting,  meaningful,  challenging,  and  responsible, 


Factor 

naan 

Subset 

;ill  Variety 

BLT 

5. OB 

1 .35 

1 

ILT 

5.B7 

1 .31 

B 

CAPT 

5.44 

1  .B7 

3 

MAJ 

5.56 

1  .BB 

4 

LT  COL 

5.71 

1.19 

5 

caL+ 

5.96 

1.11 

6 

isk  Identity 

BLT 

5.14 

l.Bl 

1 

ILT 

5.18 

1  .BO 

1 

CAPT 

5.B6 

1  .BO 

1 

MAJ 

5.B4 

1  .BB 

1 

LT  CDL 

5.B4 

1  .B3 

1 

CDL+ 

5.17 

1  .B5 

1 

isk  Bignificance 

BLT 

5.55 

1  .37 

1 

ILT 

5.64 

1  .B7 

1 

CAPT 

5.80 

1  .B4 

B 

MAJ 

5.83 

1  .B4 

B 

LT  CDL 

5.99 

1.16 

3 

CDL+ 

6.36 

.98 

4 

5, 1B33B 


71 .BB* 


5,1B300  3.3B 


5.1B349  46. 


Table  B-S  continued  CJob  Enrichment) 


Factor 

Job  Feedback 
SLT 
ILT 
CAPT 
MAJ 

LT  COL 
CDL+ 


Qsan 


4.74 

4.76 

4.06 

4.93 

5.09 

5.3E 


SulZSBl 


5,12319  33.72* 


1 .20 
1.16 
1.17 
1.20 
1.16 
l.OB 


Need  for  Enrichment  Inde; 


2LT 

ILT 

CAPT 

MAJ 

LT  COL 
COL+ 


5,12043  43.16* 


6.02 

6.02 

6.02 

6.10 

6.26 

6.39 


Job  Motivation  Index 


5,11265  127.43* 


2LT 

ILT 

CAPT 

MAJ 

LT  COL 
C0L+ 

Work  Support 
2LT 
ILT 
CAPT 
MAJ 

LT  COL 
C0L  + 


111 .50 
111 .36 
120.04 
135.22 
150.21 
171.76 


4.56 

4.39 

4.44 

4.63 

4.05 

5.11 


61.93 
60.46 

64.93 
60 .60 
70.43 
71.16 


1 .04 
1 .04 
1.09 
1.12 
1.05 
1.03 


5,11079  70.39* 


The  Job  Motivation  Index  Factor  is  a  composite  index 
derived  From  six  other  .job  characteristics.  See  page  BT 
Appendix  C.  The  Formula  For  the  index  explains  the 
higher  mean  and  standard  deviation  scores. 


Table  B-3 


Work  Group  Process 


Work  Group  Process .  Measures  the  effectiveness  of 
supervisors  and  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  work. 


Factor 

Mean 

SH 

Subset 

iL 

L 

Management 

and  Supervision 

5, 11B2B 

2B.B3* 

SLT 

5.20 

1 .37 

1 

ILT 

5.21 

1.41 

1 

CAPT 

5.25 

1 .36 

1 

MAJ 

5.37 

1.2B 

2 

LT  CQL 

5. '19 

1.29 

3 

COL+ 

5.B5 

1.03 

4 

Supervisory 

Communications 

Climate 

5, 113B3 

B.41* 

2LT 

4.92 

1 .42 

1 

ILT 

4.B2 

1 .49 

1 

CAPT 

4.81 

1.42 

1 

MAJ 

4.91 

1.39 

1.2 

LT  CQL 

4.9B 

1.37 

2 

C0L■^ 

5.15 

1 .31 

3 

Organizational 

Communications  Climate 

5. 114B7 

60.72* 

2LT 

4.7B 

1  .24 

1 

ILT 

4 . 77 

1 .25 

1 

CAPT 

4.79 

1 .26 

1 

MAJ 

4.93 

1.26 

2 

LT  CQL 

5. IB 

1 .22 

3 

COL^- 

5.62 

1 .00 

4 

'-A.  -•j 


56 


labla  B-4 


(tiork  Group  Output 


Ulork  Group  Output  ■  heasursB  task  performance,  o^'oup 
development,  and  the  effects  of  the  uiork  situation  on 
gtoup  members . 


Factor 

Mean 

ss. 

Subset 

dl 

L 

Pride 

5,1BB91 

33.05* 

BLT 

5.B5 

1 .46 

1 

ILT 

5.37 

1.45 

B 

CAPT 

5.45 

1.37 

B.3 

HAJ 

5. SB 

1.36 

3 

LT  COL 

5.69 

1.30 

4 

COL+ 

6. OB 

1  .B6 

5 

Advancement /Recognition 

5, 11001 

37 . 10* 

BLT 

4.50 

1.11 

1 

ILT 

4.40 

1.15 

1 

CAPT 

4.51 

1.17 

1 

MAJ 

4.60 

l.BB 

1 

LT  COL 

4. 09 

l.BB 

B 

COL-^ 

4.97 

1  .BS 

B 

Work  Group 

Effectiveness 

5. 119B3 

10. OB* 

BLT 

5.61 

I.IB 

1 

ILT 

5.73 

1.11 

B 

CAPT 

5.75 

1 .00 

B 

nAJ 

5.04 

1.07 

3 

LT  COL 

5.06 

1 .01 

3 

COL+ 

6.07 

.07 

4 

Job  Related 

Satisfaction 

5,11117 

60.66* 

BLT 

5.34 

1 .09 

l.B 

ILT 

5.B6 

1.09 

1 

CAPT 

5.B4 

1.11 

1 

riAJ 

5.39 

1.00 

B 

LT  COL 

5.60 

.96 

3 

CDL+ 

5.95 

.90 

4 

General  Organizational  Climate 

5.11560 

09.47* 

BLT 

5.06 

1  .B1 

1 

ILT 

5.01 

1  .B9 

1 

CAPT 

5.09 

1  .BB 

1 

nAJ 

5.31 

1  .BB 

B 

LT  COL 

5.50 

1.15 

3 

COL-*- 

5.90 

.91 

4 
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